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The problem of supplying a large metropolitan area with its daily requirements in green produce 
has become a progressively more complicated one in recent years. Throughout the country increasing 
attention is being given to the correction of the inadequacies of terminal facilities and the improve- 
ment of receiving and distributing methods which are vital to the handling of perishable food stuffs 
with the optimum of efficiency and dispatch. 


Increase in Trucking 


One of the complicating factors has been the increasing use of “over the road” trailer trucks for 
long distance transport. This has created a “split market” situation in many cities between rail and 
truck shipments which results in loss of time to buyers, excessive handling of produce and undue in- 
crease of truck traffic over city streets. (Continued on Page 3) 
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Hope for ‘Suburbanitis’ 


The December, 1950 issue of the National Municipal Review carries an article 
by Thomas H. Reed, consultant on municipal government, called “Hope for ‘Sub- 
urbanitis’,” which, we think, sets forth clearly the problems facing cities—both 
large and small—to which sound answers must be derived and, what is more 
important, action taken. As Mr. Reed points out, Baton Rouge represents at the 
moment the only successful attempt at city-county consolidation in recent years. 
He calls for a complete cure rather than half-way measures, and he considers 
city-county consolidation one form of complete cure. The excerpts from Mr. 
Reed’s article, we believe, will have considerable interest to ULI readers. 

“A glance at the nature of ‘suburbanitis’ will show why it is so hard to cure. 
Cities have always grown at their peripheries. Growth has to take place where 
there is room for it. The outward movement of city population until very re- 
cently, however, has been held severely in check first by the necessity for defen- 
sive walls and later by the absence or inadequacy of transportation facilities.” 





Recent Rapid Expansion 

“Urban expansion, which throughcut most of human history was deliberate 
enough to permit the slow processes of political change periodically to catch up 
with it, has in the past 40 years become an avalanche which has left those re- 
sponsible for local government dizzy and bewildered. . . . Nucleus cities have lost 
many of their best citizens and have been obliged to meet ever-increasing gov- 
ernmental costs with withering revenues. Counties have had thrust on them 
functions they are ill organized to carry out.” 


Drastic Methods Required 


“It is easy to see why so little progress has been made toward the cure of 
suburbanitis. A genuine cure calls for drastic surgery on the present scheme 
of local government. For a complete cure many of the existing organs—cities, 
counties, towns and villages—must be removed and the body sewed together 
again so that it will function successfully. Most local politicians would as soon 
consent to the removal of their right arms as to such an operation. Simple 
private citizens are appalled at the prospect of changes so drastic in a matter 
so complex and, unable to visualize the beneficial results of the operation, assume 
an attitude of obstinate negation. ...” 

. . The cure of suburbanitis, even its substantial amelioration, requires 
action of a kind which politicians rarely take except under some form of com- 
pulsion. Their personal and party interests are too deeply involved for it to be 
otherwise. 

Long Range View 


The facts 
I do not blame home 
suburbs for reacting on first impression against the idea of ab- 
sorption by a neighboring big city. They have gone to the outskirts in the hope 
of cheaper and better living. They may not have found it. The construction, 
maintenance and operation of a well and a septic tank, higher fire insurance 
rates, the fee paid to the garbage collector and other costs incident to semi-rural 
life, not infrequently balance the lower price of the lot and the lower taxes. 
All the more reason why they should balk at the higher taxes of a large city 
on top of these investments. You can’t talk them out of their opposition by 
calling them parasites, chisellers or leeches. They may to some extent be getting 
a free ride on the backs of city taxpayers but they just can’t be expected to see 
that without some very careful and tactful explanation.” 


“The task of convincing the public is by no means a hopeless one. 
looked at from a long-range point of view will do the job. 
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Taxation 

“Suburban taxes, real taxes—the rate times assessed valuation—have been 
for some time on the climb and are apparently destined to scramble up so fast 
that the differential the suburbs have enjoyed wiil soon be a thing of the past. 
The plight of the poorer suburbs which never had low taxes except at the sacri- 

fice of needed services will be particularly forlorn in the years ahead... ” 
“The suburbanite usually feels, and often with justification, that his sub- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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NATIONAL PLANNING 
CONFERENCE 


The American Planning and Civic 
Association announces that its National 
Citizens Conference on Planning and 
Resources will be held at the McAllis- 
ter Hotei, Miami, Florida, April 11-15. 
On April 11 there will be an all-day 
tour of Miami and Dade County. The 
sessions will include discussions of 
urban planning and_ redevelopment, 
downtown districts and decentraliza- 
tion, highways and parkways, state 
and county planning and conservation 
of natural resources. The Conference 
should be of interest to Urban Land 
Institute members. 


PARKING AND TRAFFIC 


Two parking lots, one block from the 
city’s center, have been leased for three 
years by the City of Ventura, Califor- 
nia (pop. 16,500). Merchants nearby 
will reimburse the city for its lease 
payments. The city took the lots in 
order to enforce two hour parking and 
make needed black-topping and light- 
ing. Wichita Falls, Texas, has just 
opened a new municipal parking lot 
with a 45 car capacity using parking 
meters to collect the parking fees. 
Revenues have exceeded _ estimates. 
Coin changers installed in the parking 
lots operated by the City of White 
Plains, New York (a pioneer in the 
business) have greatly increased the 
uses of the lots and the revenues from 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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PRODUCE MARKET 
(Continued from Page 1) 


The Philadelphia Study 

At the request of the Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority and_ the 
Dock Street Merchants Association, a 
Panel of the Urban Land Institute un- 
dertook a study of the wholesale pro- 
duce problem as it applied to the Dock 
Street Market of Philadelphia. The 
market in question is a part of a 
larger area certified by the Philadel- 
phia Citv Planning Commission for 
urban redevelopment. The area is ad- 
jacent to the Delaware River in the 
“Old City” of Philadelphia and con- 
tains many of the historical monu- 
ments associated with the early history 
of our country. 


Dock Street 

The Dock Street market area is to a 
considerable extent housed in build- 
ings dating back to this period and has 
been centered in this general location 
since colonial times. Although there 
are rail facilities along the waterfront 
adjacent to the area, the rail terminals 
for fruit and vegetable produce are 
located about two miles to the south. 
The Dock Street market area activity 
is primarily jobbing and wholesaling 
of less carload lots, and encompasses 
fish and poultry as well as fruits and 
vegetables. 


Basic Conclusions 

An intensive study of the problem 
by a Panel composed of men from the 
Central Business District and Com- 
munity Builders’ Councils of the In- 
stitute resulted in certain basic conclu- 
sions and recommendations to the city 
and Dock Street merchants, which are 
briefly summarized as follows. 


1. A new modern, perishable food 
market should be created in Philadel- 
phia. This statement carries with it by 
implication the finding that the present 
Dock Street facilities are inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. Among the weak- 
nesses existing in the present Dock 
Street market, to list but a few, are the 
following: the street lay-out is faulty; 
the roadways are of inadequate width 
for the loading of present-day trucks 
and trailers; congestion is almost un- 
believably bad; provisions for proper 
terminal facilities for trucks not yet 
ready to load or unload are hopelessly 
insufficient; the buildings, with some 
few exceptions, are old, were not con- 
structed for the purpose of their pres- 
ent use, do not have loading docks, lack 
proper sanitary facilities, generally 
leaving much to be desired as against 
modern one-story concrete construc- 
tion built for rail and truck loading at 


tailgate height, and equipped with 
modern loading devices; and, finally 
the market is a “split market” insofar 
as many buyers are concerned, for the 
reason that trucked foods are received 
at Dock Street and rail goods at Ore- 
gon Avenue in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and B. & O.-Reading terminals 
there located. 


2. It is of vital importance to the 
City of Philadelphia as a whole that it 
possess a thoroughly adequate, modern, 
sanitary and efficient food market of 
the first grade. A first consideration 
supporting this conclusion is that if the 
citizens of the community are to be 
able to purchase a wide variety of per- 
ishable food stuffs at the lowest pos- 
sible price, a large market is essential. 
Efficiency in the handling of perishable 
foods obviously would result in sav- 
ings, which in large part would be 
passed on to the customer in the form 
of lesser price. Also, equally obvious 
is the necessity of handling perishable 
food stuffs quickly and under the best 
sanitary conditions. 


3. A complete and adequate market- 
ing facility cannot be established in the 
Dock Street area; therefore, the present 
market should be moved from Dock 
Street. The reasons for this conclusion 
are many. In the first place, the condi- 
tion of a “split market,” as between rail 
and truck activity, should be elimi- 
nated. Actual, recent, new markets 
constructed, as well as studies, in many 
large cities, indicate that an area of 
approximately one hundred _ acres 
would be required for complete facili- 
ties of this character in Philadelphia. 
The acquisition of such an area in the 
Dock Street region would be physically 
and economically impractical. 


4. If possible, the market should be 
established in the Delaware-Oregon 
Avenue location. A food market does 
not require location adjoining the cen- 
tral business district of the city. The 
test of suitable location is its general 
convenience to the users, primarily 
truckers. This means proximity to 
local trucking routes and to the arter- 
ial highways entering the city. There 
would be considerable advantage in 
removing the market from an area 
that, as does Dock Street, induces 
trucking through the streets of the con- 
gested area of the central business dis- 
trict. Undoubtedly there are various 
locations to which the Dock Street 
market could be moved that would 
give the new market all the conveni- 
ences required. However, the consid- 
eration of the Panel was naturally cen- 
tered on the advantages that would ac- 
crue if the facilities of the Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad and Baltimore and 
Ohio-Reading Railroads green goods 
terminals on Delaware Avenue at Ore- 
gon Avenue could be acquired either 


by purchase or by long-term lease; 
without restriction against over-the- 


road trucks; the intervening area be- 
tween the two facilities acquired; the 
two operations joined by means of 
switch tracks across Oregon Avenue; 
and the total area developed as a com- 
bined and integrated railroad and 
truck perishable food market. 


5. The Dock Stréet merchants, join- 
ing to themselves owners and other 
interested parties, should organize 
themselves into a corporation or other 
legal entity for the purpose of taking 
the necessary steps towards this ob- 
jective of establishing a new market. 
This private enterprise action would 
seem preferable to a public market au- 
thority although the use of such an au- 
thority might be advantageous in such 
an operation. 


6. The City should proceed as expe- 
ditiously as possible with the acquisi- 
tion on the basis of fair current market 
values of the entire Dock Street market 
area. The food merchants should be 
permitted to retain their present quar- 
ters for a reasonable period, pending 
the construction of the new market. 
Use of any portions of this area for 
focd market purposes after the removal 
of the present merchants from the loca- 
tion should be prohibited. These pro- 
cedures and understandings would ap- 
pear to be almost conditions precedent 
for the successful promotion of a new 
market. 


7. The new use of the Dock Street 
area should be a mixed commercial 
and light industry use excluding hous- 
ing and perishable food market uses. 
In arriving at these recommendations 
the Panel has taken into careful con- 
sideration the predeminant character- 
istics of the adjoining areas and has 
studied carefully the plans made avail- 
able to it by both public and private 
agencies. 

The Dock Street market area as de- 
fined is most favorably situated for 
many types of commercial, wholesale 
and light industrial activities. In view 
of its proximity to the central business 
district with ready access to hotels, 
railroad stations, etc., and its close re- 
lationship to nearby residential and 
office building development, the Panel 
has reached the conclusion that the 
highes‘ and best redeveloped use for 
the area is for commercial and light 
industrial uses with a restriction 
against its use for the handling of 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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PRODUCE MARKET 
(Continued from Page 3) 


perishable food stuffs. This is com- 
patible with the existing predominant 
uses to the north and south of the Dock 
Street market area and is, in the 
Panel’s opinion, consistent with any 
indicated future use of these areas. 

It is the Panel’s considered opinion 
that there will be a strong demand for 
land in this area once it has been as- 
sembled and cleared of the present de- 
cadent structures, with a complete re- 
design of the street system, including 
the provision of switch tracks through 
the area. This conclusion is strength- 
ened by the fact that the State and 
Federal Malls being acquired in con- 
nection with Independence Square will 
remove at least 4 million square feet 
of floor space now being occupied by 
various types of uses for which the 
Dock Street market area is particularly 
well adapted. 

The conclusions of the basic report 
were further amplified by suggestions 
on methods of organization and financ- 
ing a new market and on the timing 
and disposal of the present Dock Street 
area. 


Panel Members 
Members of the ULI Councils serv- 
ing on the Dock Street Panel were: 


Hugh Potter, Houston, Panel Chair- 
man; William H. Ballard, Boston; Jud- 
son Bradway, Detroit; Walter K. Dur- 
ham, Philadelphia; Philip W. Kniskern, 
Philadelphia; Paul L. McCord, Indian- 
apolis; Henry S. Miller, Dallas; Charles 
A. Newhall, Brookline, Mass.; E. L. 
Ostendorf, Cleveland; Walter S. 
Schmidt, Cincinnati; A. J. Stewart, 
Louisville; and Waverly Taylor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Members serving on the Triangle 
Area study which was reviewed in the 
February issue of URBAN LAND were: 
Boyd T. Barnard, Philadelphia, Panel 
Chairman; David D. Dohannon, San 
Mateo, Calif.; L. F. Eppich, Denver; 
Newton C. Farr, Chicago; Ernest M. 
Fisher, New York; Charles Fleetwood, 
Newark; John W. Galbreath, Colum- 
bus; Robert P. Gerholz, Flint; Charles 
E. Joern, LaGrange Park, Ill.; John 
McC. Mowbray, Baltimore; Hugh E. 
Prather, Sr., Dallas; Richard J. Seltzer, 
Philadelphia; Clarence M. Turley, St. 
Louis; F. Poche Waguespack, New Or- 
leans; and Foster Winter, Detroit. 

The Urban Land Institute is indebted 
to the members and staff of the Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission, 
the Redevelopment Authority and the 
members of the Dock Street Commit- 
tee of the Greater Philadelphia-South 
Jersey Council for making these studies 
possible. 
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Policy on Drive-In Theatres, American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
National Press Building, Washington 4, 
D.C. 1948. $1.50. 

With the advent of the modern open 
air drive-in theatre, a unique traffic 
problem has been developed on Amer- 
ica’s streets and highways. Around 
2,000 theatres are now in operation 
with a capacity of over 600,000 cars. 
This study contains a complete analysis 
of the traffic characteristics at some 300 
theatres now in operation, with plans 
and diagrams indicating the best meth- 
ods of handling peak loads, storage, en- 
trances, exits, and general layout. Any 
developer contemplating the construc- 
tion of a drive-in or the leasing of land 
for this purpose will find this document 
of considerable practical value. 


When You Buy a Home—Look ai ihe 
Lot and Neighborhood. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
De: 

This is a booklet addressed primarily 
to the home buyer, giving him gener- 
ally sound advice on purchasing a 
homesite. The use of the percentages 
of 10 to 15% as the price ratio of an 
improved lot to the total estimated cost 
of house and lot is unfortunate as it 
appears to be based on the refusal of 
FHA in many instances to recognize 
in their appraisals the increasing cost 
of land and improvements, plus the 
higher standards being required by 
many municipalities. A ratio of 15 to 
20% is a more realistic and accurate 
average range. 


Do By-Passes Hurt Business? Trans- 
portation and Communication Depart- 
ment, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D. C., 10¢. 

The idea that by-passes hurt busi- 

ness is a common one, particularly in 
the smaller community. This publica- 
tion gives the results of actual experi- 
ence with by-passes and should be a 
valuable reference to shopping center 
developers and commercial brokers in 
evaluating the effects of by-pass high- 
ways. 
Solutions to the Problem of Merchan- 
dise Pickup and Delivery in Business 
Districts. Transportation and Commu- 
nication Department, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., 10¢. 

This booklet contains interesting and 
informative data on the need for off- 
street loading facilities and methods of 
securing them. 


Parking Facilities as Public Utilities, by 
David R. Levin, Chief, Land Studies 
Section, Bureau of Public Roads, High- 
way Research Board, Washington, D.C., 
January 11, 1951. Mimeo. 

This is a well documented factual re- 
port on the legal aspects of public utili- 


ties and their possible application to 
off-street automobile parking. 


Comprehensive Redevelopment Plan 
for Greensboro, North Carolina, by Eu- 
gene R. Martini, 175 Peachtree Street, 
N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia. Sept. 1950. 

An interesting and well presented re- 
port to the Cone Mills Corporation 
regarding the projected disposal by the 
Company of their mill village and its 
subsequent redevelopment. The area 
comprises approximately 1,400 acres 
and accommodates about 7,000 persons. 
Available from the author. 


The Relationship Between Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Redevelopment, and 
Low Rent Public Housing. Division of 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelop- 
ment, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D. C., November, 
1950. 

This pamphlet attempts to clarify the 
“misconceptions” about Urban Rede- 
velopment and Public Housing. 


Report on the Parking Survey of the 
Flint Downtown Business District. 
University of Michigan, Social Science 
Research Project. November, 1950. 

A factual survey made as a public 
service to the City of Flint by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, with the coopera- 
tion and assistance of local groups. A 
well presented report for a small city. 


PARKING AND TRAFFIC 


(Continued from Page 2) 


them. In the three years, 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, a total of 143 persons were 
killed on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Originally there was no speed limit on 
this superhighway; a limit of 70 mph 
now applies. Further reduction of 
speed is proposed in pending legisla- 
tion. Phoenix, Arizona, has put six 
women crossing-guards at school cross- 
ings to replace uniformed police offi- 
cers. 

American Municipal News, 

February. 1951. 
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urban government is more honest, effi- 
cient and responsive than that of the 
big city or the embracing county. To 
the extent that this is illusion it will 
be eliminated by the rising costs of the 
era on which we are all embarked. To 
the extent that the belief is well 
founded I can suggest no way out but 
the improvement of city and county 
government. A city which feels the 
need of integration in its metropolitan 
area must approach the matter with 
clean hands. Complete asepsis is right- 
fully demanded of those who would 
operate on a metropolitan community 
for suburbanitis.” 
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